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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. la less number, both of officers and seamen, than | scientific match-makers, we beg to assure them 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | heretofore employed, suffice for the purpose of the that the works are already in successful progress. 
Subscriptions and Payments received by voyage. The electricity is conveyed to the body|Some months ago, the cable of the first line sunk 
: 2 of the whale from an electro-galvanic battery in|in the transatlantic waters was laid, by means of 

JOHN RICHARDSON, a | as , * ° - 
| the boat, by means of a metallic wire attached to| which Cape Lormentine, in the province of New 


the harpoon, and is so arranged as to reconduct| Brunswick, and Carlton Head, on Prince Edward’s 
the electric current from the whale through the| Island, were joined in the electrical bonds; so 
|sea to the machine. The machine itself is simple | that thus the network of wires, which extends on 
__ Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | and compact in construction, inclosed in a strong | one side to the great lakes and on the other touches 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any| chest weighing 360 Ibs., and occupying a space |the Gulf of Mexico, is advanced so many leagues 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in|; ‘ a. 2 tak tend he British Isles 
advance, six and a-half cents. | in the boat of about 34 feet long by 2 feet in width, | nearer to the British Isles. ; ie 
|and the same in height. It is capable of throw-| In carrying out the telegraphic system in differ- 
|ing into the body of the whale eight tremendous | ent countries, great ingenuity is sometimes de- 
From the Leisure Hour. | strokes of electricity in a second, or 480 strokes | manded in overcoming the characteristic difficulties 
HOW WE GET ON. |in a minute, paralyzing in an instant the muscles| of their respective localities. Nothing shows the 
Every age has its mission in the great scheme | of the whale, and depriving it of all power of mo-| indomitable energy of modern science more than 
of Providence, and ought to be suffered without / tion, if not actually of life. |the boldness and novelty of many of the expedi- 
jealousy to enjoy its rightful heritage of distinc-| Having been cured most effectually of all incre-|ents resorted to in order to avoid disaster and de- 
tion and glory. Without instituting, therefore,|dulity, as regards any further application of elec-| feat. What answers so admirably in England, for 
any invidious or disparaging comparisons with| trical agency, by means of the submarine telegraphs |instance, will not, it appears, suit India. Thus, 
bygone times, it is our intention, in the present| that have successively crossed our island channels, |on constructing an experimental line for a dis- 
paper, to set before our readers a few out of the| any new scheme, however astounding and wildly | tance of eighty miles from Calcutta, after the Eu- 
manifold signs of social progress that mark the| improbable it might have seemed ten years ago,|ropean fashion (except that bamboo poles were 
present era. As this paper is not designed for| will now scarcely disturb the equilibrium of the | used instead of the ordinary material), it was soon 
the learned or the scientific, but for such persons} public mind. The apparently impossible has so; made apparent than the thin iron wire employed 
as desire information in the simplest form, we shall | insensibly melted into the merely improbable, while | for the purpose in England would be totally in- 
not aim at giving an élaborate dissertatio™:, but| the unlikely has been so repeatedly actualized be-|adequate to the Indian telegraph. No sooner 
shall content ourselves with the humbler ouice of| fore our bewildered eyes, that wonder has at length were the rods mounted on their bamboo sup- 
collecting and weaving together some of the more|grown weary of the unnatural strain upon its! ports, than flocks of that largest of all birds, 
curious inventions, discoveries, and scientific inci-| faculties, and fallen into a state of philosophical | the adjutant, converted them into perches, while 
dents of the past year. Our labours, in this|repose. So frequently have men’s prophesyings|groups of monkeys also congregated upon them ; 
respect, will be materially aided by a valuable|of failure been confuted by the results of scientific|thus showing clearly enough that the ordinary 
scientific annual which has been for some years| enterprises, that few persons, with any reputation |wire would be insufficient to bear the strains to 
published in this country. ‘at stake, would now dare to hazard a dogmatic which the telegraphic lines would be subjected. 
We commence with that mysterious and subtle! declaration of the improbability of our realizing | It was found also, that not only must the wire be 
agency which—whether employed as a medium of before long the beautiful fairy notion of our great | stronger, but that it must be elevated higher, to al- 
converse with distant individuals, or (if such a! poet, when he makes one of his characters speak | low loaded elephants, which march about regardless 
theory be admitted) as the means of producing!|of putting a “ girdle round the earth.”” Several | of roads or telegraphic lincs, to pass underneath. 
those table revolutions which are creating so wide | sections of this magic zone already clasp the sur-| It is not only in India, however, that difficul- 
asensation in society—seems destined ere long to| face of the dry land and the depths of the sea, and | ties of this kind have arisen. Great natural ob- 
necessitate radical changes in our systems of phi-| another instalment of the vast work may soon be |stacles, too, have had to be overcome in spreading 
losophy. Neither Englishmen nor Americans, with | expected ; for we learn that steps are already be-|a network of telegraphic wires over the Piedmon- 
their utilitarian notions, feel that they can afford! ing taken for the formation of a submarine line of | tese territory, in consequence of the mountainous 
to keep electricity—for to that agent it will be| telegraphic wires between the old and new worlds. | character of the country. The energetic engineer, 
seen we allude—as a recondite luxury or as a mere | This magnetic medium of communication is to com-| however, to whom the execution of the task was 
scientific plaything. We find, consequently, that| mence at the most northwardly poiut of Scotland, |intrusted, has thrown and suspended his wires 
they are continually devising for it new spheres and| run thence to the Orkney islands, and again, by |from mountain to mountain, at immense altitudes 
modes of usefulness. One of the last and most! short water lines, to the Shetland and the Ferroe | and in straight lines, riding over deep ravines and 
curious instances of this thrifty habit of the Anglo-| islands. From the latter, the water line of 200 to| valleys without any intermediate supports, the 
Saxon that has come to our knowledge, is the ap-| 300 miles conducts the telegraph lines to Iceland ; | poles being fixed on the summits, at distances va- 
plication of electricity to the capture of whales. from the western coast of Iceland another sub-|rying from 800 to 1300 yards apart. Occasionally, 
A journal of the United States gives an account of! marine line conveys it to Kioge Bay, on the east-| and when local circumstances require it, as in pass- 
some interesting experiments lately made for this| ern coast of Greenland; it then crosses Greenland | ing through villages and towns, the line is con- 
purpose. The most prominent features of this new to Juliana’s Hope, on the western side of the con-| tinued underground, out of which emerging, and 
method may be thus described. Every whale, at) tinent, in latitude 60° 42’, and is conducted next, |again meeting with high mountains, it resumes 
the moment of being struck by the harpoon—| by a water line of about 500 miles, across Davis's | its flight, in the shape of a wire bridge, from crest 
which ig charged with electricity—is rendered | Straits to Byron’s Bay, on the coast of Labrador. to crest; this again sinks underground, to travel 
powerless as by a stroke of lightning; whereby| From this point the line is to be extended to| below the streets of Genoa, till it reaches the sta- 
his subsequent escape or loss, except by sinking,| Quebec. Its entire length is approximately esti-| tion in the ducal palace. ‘This picturesque line of 
comes wholly impracticable, while, at the same! mated at 2500 miles, and the submarine portions| telegraph is so well arranged, and the isolation of 
time, the process of lancing and securing him is|of it at about 1500 miles. The peculiar advantage | its wires is so perfect, that, notwithstanding the 
entirely unattended with danger. Besides these of the line being divided into several submarine | adverse circumstances presented by nature, it has 
advantages, the arduous labour involved in a long} portions is, that if a fracture should at any time | been at work daily and nightly during the worst 
chase for the capture of a whale is superseded ;| occur, the defective part could be very readily | part of last winter, and has been the ready and 
and, consequently, the inconvenience and danger | discovered, and repaired promptly and at compa-|faithful messenger of the incessant communica- 
of the boats losing sight of or becoming separated | ratively trifling expense. But lest any of our read-| tions transmitted through it. 
from the ship is avoided. One or two boats only|ers should imagine that this promised marriage of| Not less wonderfully has the forerunner of the 
are required to be lowered at a time, and therefore| the old and new worlds is a mere day-dream of | electric telegraph—the railway system—continued 
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to extend its iron roads, with all their concomitant | my heart, and which, may God forgive me, I har-|these cry mightily to Him whose we are and 
advantages. The annual passenger traffic in Great |boured there. I can and do pray against the sin, ;whom we ought to serve, he will make a way of 
Britain alone, we understand, exceeds its popula-|and trust by God’s grace yet to conquer it; but it | escape for them, if they are only watchful enough 
tion fourfold, and is conveyed at three times the|is a thorn in my flesh, and still causes me great to sce it, and humble enough to embrace it, when 
speed and one-third the fares formerly charged by | bitterness and anguish. \it is manifested to them. 


. | 7 | 
the old stage or mail coaches; whilst the cost of] Young men, as a lover of your souls, I tell you} How often do we see those to whom talents 





the conveyance of merchandise, minerals, and |in all sincerity that there is nothing which I would 
agricultural produce has been reduced full fifty | not willingly give to have the veil of oblivion cast 
per cent., as compared with the rates charged on over the scenes and the sentiments of that corrupt 
canals and turnpike roads fifteen years ago. Among | volume, which still haunt me like foul spectres 
the curiosities of railway construction which have | during my hours of private devotion, in the sanc- 
lately attracted our attention, the following de-|tuary, and at the communion table. O, what sad 
scription of an American railroad over ice will be| work did that quarter of an hour make upon a 
read with interest. In order to understand the|human soul! Young men, beware of bad books, 
subject, it must be borne in mind that the line of | and beware also of evil companions. 

rail between the cities of Baltimore and Philadel-| My early friend, after well-nigh accomplishing 
phia is intersected by the Susquehanna river, at a|my ruin, became a dissolute man, imbibed infidel 
point where the latter is about four-fifths of a mile | sentiments, and at last, as I greatly fear, died by 
in width. The communication between the oppo-|his own hand. “ Let him that thinketh he stand- 


have been entrusted, burying them as it were in 
the earth, while their business occupies their 
thoughts and time almost to the exclusion of 
everything else. Social and religious duties are 
neglected, the heart becomes callous, the temper 
\is soured, the affectionate and social feelings are 
blunted: and should such attain the height of 
their wishes and find themselves possessed of 
much of this world’s goods, yet a void will be felt 
which nothing earthly can supply, and the lan- 
guage will be applicable, “He gave them their 
jrequest, but sent leanness into their souls.” 
How different is the state of those, who are 


site banks is usually kept up by means of a large 
steam ferry-boat, upon which the passengers cross 


eth, take heed lest he fall.”"— American Messenger. |endeavouring to “seek first the kingdom of God 


——>re—_—__- 






and his righteousness,” trusting that all things 
For “The Friend.” | necessary will be added. These, though they 
with their locomotives being kept in waiting for BUSINESS. ‘may have many difficulties to contend with in 
them. In the winter season, however, the Sus-| “First month, 1815. Business, in its proper|their passage through the wilderness of this 
quehanna, flowing as it does from the bleak and|sphere, is useful and beneficial, as well as abso-| world, havea sustaining hope that there is treasure 
mountainous regions of the north, brings down |lutely necessary; but the abuse of it, or an excess |laying up for them in Heaven, “ where neither 
large quantities of floating ice, which, from the jin it, is pernicious in many points of view: I can-| moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
shallowness of the water at the mouth of the|not approve, in very many respects, of the intense | not break through nor steal.” 
stream, collect in immense masses and dam up the | degree of application and attention, which seems| No doubt there are many who often feel weary 
water, so as often seriously to impede the railroad | often to be required of those that are in business. |of this world, and regret that so much of their 
steamboat. Thus, in the rigorous winterof 1851-2,) “There is one danger to which the man of time is occupied in attending to those things 
the engineer of the railway saw his ferry line at| business is particularly exposed, and which is the which perish with the using; still they see not 
Havre de Grace cut off, and the river filled almost | more alarming, because it is concealed,—I mean | how it can be otherwise. Let these endeavour as 
to the bottom with a vast accumulation of cakes|the danger of gaining a worldly spirit, and of los-| much as possible to live loose from these neces- 
of ice, a foot thick, edged up and frozen in that|ing that tenderness of conscience, that love of re-| sary cares, and whilst engaged in them seck to 


from one point to the other, independent trains 





















coe so as to present a mass of great strength, |ligion, which is the ground of all virtuous con-| have their thoughts lifted above, that thus “sweet 


ut of most forbidding superficial aspect. 


iduct. The person who is engaged in worldly 


_incense may ascend from their hearts to the throne 


Under these circumstances, the engineer deter- | affairs, whether the sphere of his engagements be | of glory.” —B. 


mined to form over this rude glacier a temporary 


railroad for goods, and a sledye road alongside of 


it, upon which two-horse sleighs could carry his 


passengers, and by means of towing lines propel | not the case, the saying of William Penn is true | 
The first step was to fix | 


the cars over the river. 
the position of the railroad; for upon this rough 
surface of ice, a straight line between the ferry 
landings would have required too much exca- 
vation and embankment of ice and snow. The 
line was accordingly made with several curves ; 
the projections and ridges of ice were cut away, 
and broken fragments of the same material were 
used to fill up the hollows. Upon this levelled 


surface a track was laid. As the banks of the! 


river, however, were some feet higher than the 
surface of the rail, inclines were made on each 
side, along which the cars were worked, descend- 
ing by their own weight, and ascending by means 
of ropes attached to a steam-engine. 
per day, laden with valuable merchandise, were 


Forty cars | 


‘large or small, should be most anxiously attentive 
|to his eternal interests, that they also may be kept 
\in a flourishing, profitable condition ; if this be 


in regard to such a one, ‘ He that loses by get- 
ting, had better lose than gain.’ He should also 
|be very jealous of his scanty leisure, that he may 
;not omit to employ some of it in his daily duties 
to his Maker, and in the constant cultivation of 
‘that holy frame of mind, which, i is the slow 
though sure tendency of the spirit of the world, 
silently to counteract. For I own I tremble at the 
| very idea of any man’s mainly pursuing his perish- 
able interests, when perhaps in one short moment 
he is gone. How inconceivably terrible and ex- 
yuisite must be that man’s anguish, whilst on the 
very brink of going he knows not whither, to 
think that he has given up an eternity of bliss, 
for the empty grasp of that which is not.” 

As I perused the preceding extract from the 






worked over this novel tract by the above means, |‘ Letters, &c., of John Barclay,” I thought the 
and were propelled across the ice by two-horse|sentiments therein contained might be profitably 
sleighs, the towing-line being a rope of the size of | revived at this time; and should any on reading 





& man’s finger. 


it, feel that they have need to fear lest they be 


Eleventh month 24th, 1854. 
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ARCTIC FOXES. 


| A little white fox was caught alive in a trap 
'this morning. He was an astute visaged little 
|scamp, and although the chains of captivity, made 
of spun yarn and leather, set hardly upon him, 
he could spare abundant leisure for bear bones 
and snow. He would drink no water. His ery 
resembled the inter-paroxysmal yell of a very 
small boy undergoing spanking. The note came 
with an impulsive vehemence, that expressed not 
‘only fear and pain, but a very tolerable spice of 
‘anger and ill temper. He was soon reconciled, 
however. The very next day, he was tame enough 
|to feed from the hand, and had lost that startled 
wildness of look, which is supposed to characterize 
‘his tribe. He was evidently unused to man, and 
without the educated instiuct of flight. Twice, 
when suffered to escape from the vessel, he was 
caught in our traps the same night. Indeed, the 
white foxes of this region—we caught more than 
thirty of them—seemed to look at us with more 


































(To be concluded.) 


——@-————— 


swallowed up by the things of time and sense, | curiosity than fear. They would come directly to 
may they be willing to pause and seriously inquire |the ship’s side; and, though startled at first when 

A Quarter of an Hour with a Bad Book.—\what profit it will be to them should they gain|we fired at them, soon came back. They even 
About twenty-five years ago I formed a most inti-|much wealth if the immortal soul is unprepared | suffered us to approach them almost within reach 
mate acquaintance with a young man of fine edu-|for an admission into the kingdom of rest and/of the hand, ran around us, as we gave the halloo, 
cation and commanding talents, and we soon be-| peace. |in a narrow circle, but stopped as soon as we were 
came bosom friends. One morning after school,| There may be some, who, being connected in |still, and stared us inquisitively in the face. One 
at a street-corner, he handed me a book, which he| business with those who seem to be living for this| little fellow, when we let him loose on the ice, 
said he could loan me for only one quarter of an| world alone, are in great “danger of gaining a/after keeping him prisoner for a day or two, 
hour. We stood at that corner fora few moments, | worldly spirit, and of losing that tenderness of|scampered back again to his cubby-hole on the 
while I looked at the obscene pictures and read a/| conscience, that love of religion,’ which in earlier|deck. There may be matter of reflection for the 
few pages in that polluting volume. I handed it| life have been theirs. May these think seriously |naturalist in this. Has this animal no natural 
oack to him, and never saw it again; but the poi-|of their present situation, and though difficulties, |enemy but famine and cold? The foxes ceased 
son took effect, “the sin left its mark.’’ I cannot|which they may deem insurmountable, lie in their|to visit us soon after this, owing probably to the 
erase the effect of the impure thoughts which in| path, and prevent them from disconnecting them-| uncertain ice between us and the shore ; they are 
that quarter of an hour that vile book lodged in|selves from their present engagements, yet, as|shrewdice-masters.—Dr. Kane’s Arctic Narrative 
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For “ The Friend.” | ence have repudiated the shallow, immature and 

The Unity of the Human Race. \skeptical theories of the day. Bacon, Newton, | 

Some of our zealous and exclusive devotees of| Cuvier, and scores of other first-class thinkers, | 
science, from whom better things might have been| might be adduced as proofs of this. In our own 
expected, have latterly shown a disposition to|time, Professor Owen, who is confessedly the 
countenance the notion that the human family! leading mind in his department of science, takes 
are not all descended from one parent, according) similar ground against this absurdity of the nine- 
to the clear testimony of the Bible, and the uni-! teenth century—a diversity of race. But what is 
yersal belief of all ages and nations; but that| more, his range of studies peculiarly fit him to 
there is an original distinction of race, having its| pronounce an opinion on this subject; nay, actu- 
basis in a more or less perfect development. The {ally render him pre-eminently capable of giving a 
following observations of one of our daily papers|correct judgment. He has demonstrated, with | 
in reference to this subject, are alike forcible and|the very arguments of this new-fangled school, 
just :— |that there is no truth in the theory of progressive 
Professor Owen, the scientific successor of|development. He has turned the guns of the 
Cuvier, has just delivered an exhaustive lecture|transmutationists upon themselves. But it is| 
on the unity of the human race. It was pro-|ever so in the history of science. Some poor, 
nounced on the occasion of the twenty-fourth) mole-blind observer, standing on the shore of the 
meeting of the British Association for the ad-| great ocean of truth, picks up a pebble, and being 
vancement of science, the text being, ‘ The|able to see the mighty waters but indistinctly, | 
Anthropoid Apes,” which is that species of the| maintaias, against all past experience, that the | 


Selected, 
CHRISTIANITY. 

“The externals of Christianity, and the diffe- 
rent interpretations of the Scripture, have been 
made pretexts for all the contentions, divisions 
and cruclties, which have rent the chureh into so 
many parts; apd nothing short of an individual 
attention to the grace and good Spirit of God, is 
likely ever to unite them. The effect of this on 
the heart and mind, is to illuminate the under- 
standing, and to destroy those evil propensities of 
corrupt nature; from which all contrariety, dis- 
cord, and persecutions originate: it is, therefore, 
the only way to unity and peace; because what 
it leads one man to do or say, it never leads ano- 
ther to oppose or contradict. 

So that no one can possibly give any more 
certain proof of faith, in the outward coming and 
ministry of Christ, than by a simple and entire 
dependence on the influence, instruction and aid 
of the Holy Spirit; seeing it was to this he re- 


























ape family most nearly approaching to the human 
family. He showed, from the teeth and other 
characteristics, that it was impossible that such a 
creature could ever have been changed gradually | 
into one of a higher order, as is the theory of the| 
notorious *‘ Vestiges of Creation” school. 


“The | 
whole burden of facts,” he said, “ must stand in 
contravention of the hypothesis of transmutation 
and progressive development.”’ He declared that 
the unity of the human species was demonstrated | 


by the constancy of those osteological and dental | 
characters, to which the attention is particularly 
directed in investigating the corresponding cha- 
racters in the higher species of apes. He added, | 
that all the localities in which human bones 
had been found in doubtful positions, geologically 
considered, had showed proofs of disturbance, or| 
late formation, and that no such fossils had been | 
discovered in regularly deposited layers of any| 
division of the tertiary series, which had remained | 
undisturbed. A comparatively full report of the} 
lecture appeared in the London Athenzeum for| 
September 30th. 

“It has become fashionable among a certain set 
‘of would-be-savans, and even among a few men of 
real scientific attainments, to set aside the concur- 
rent belief of all ages, countries and races in the | 
unity of the human race, and to teach that man| 
is but a developed monkey. The very absurdity | 
of the doctrine recommends it to these very illu-| 
ninati, for particular classes of thinkers snap up| 
aparadox as eagerly as a trout darts at a red rag. | 
Shallow-minds, one-sided minds, and excitable| 
minds in search of novelty, easily fall into the| 
error that what is new must be progress, that| 
what is odd must be a discovery, that what vio-| 
lates all past experience must be reform. It is 
also unhappily the tendency of purely scientific 
studies to narrow the compass of thought to a| 
particular view, just as the traveller, who came 
in front of one side of the gold and silver shield, 
maintained that the buckler was entirely aurife-| 
rous. An anatomist, unless a comprehensive | 
thinker, is very apt to run into materialism. A| 
student of psychological phenomena, if of a con-| 
fined intellect, generally becomes a believer in| 
spiritual rappings. A geologist is too apt to for-| 
get the great first cause in his examination of| 
secondary causes. As miners, by working in the| 
dark under ground, get to be weak in vision and| 
short in sight, so men who study science exclu- 
sively, and especially some one pet branch of 





Science, frequently lose that broad sweep of the| 


| 


“The minds of largest scope, however, never ci 


intellect, which, like the aim of the soaring eye, 
takes in the whole universe of facts at a glance. 


into this error. All the greatest names in sci- 






|sea is made of little stones, and exhibits his speci- ferred his disciples and followers, for all the in- 


men as a proof. By and bye, however, comes) telligence respecting him that was necessary for 
along a savan of more extended vision—a Profes- them. He, therefore, who so depends on this 
sor Owen in one walk, or a Hugh Miller in ano-| Unerring guide, as to refrain from everything, 
ther—and lo! the pretty bubble of the fool is| however specious, which this does not present to 
blown aside with a breath.” |his mind, and faithfully adheres to its manifesta- 
tions and guidance, is a true believer in, and real 
follower of Christ. 

RELIGION, | ‘Behold the shepherd’s boy! Under the 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the!|shepherd’s direction, he watcheth the flock by 
Father is this: To visit the fatherless and widows | day, and foldeth them by night—this is his con- 
in their‘affliction, and to keep himself unspotted| stant and only employment; save that when he 


from the world.— James i. 27. | espies a traveller on the road, he runneth to open 
Religion must be our business, then it will be|a gate; or, if the traveller be a stranger, to an- 
our delight.—J. Mason. | swer his inquiries about the way. But lo! a 


storm suddenly arisesh; some of the sheep are 
‘scattered, and in their fright flee for shelter to 
the forest: moved by anxiety for these, he seems 
Faweett. Ito forget the flock, and pursueth the stragglers ; 


roe : -a. 12, | but alas! in seeking for them, he loseth himself 
Religion is the tie that connects man with his! in the mazes of the wilderness. Ah! poor shep- 
Creator, and holds him to his throne. If that tie herd’s boy! What now canst thou do? Will 
is sundered or broken, he floats away a worthless the master, when he finds the flock entrusted to 
atom in the universe, its proper attractions all thee deserted, condescend to follow thee, and in- 
gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future quire into the cause? Yea, poor shepherd’s boy ! 


eS . 
nothing but darkness, desolation, and death.— | have hope ;—the shepherd, too, misseth the wan- 
Daniel Webster. derers. He apprehendeth the occasion of thy 
Religion ! Providence! Another state! absence ; and, having himself traversed all the 
Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock! |perplexing ways of the wilderness, nut only can, 
This can support us; all is sea besides ; | but will find thee out. He will not upbraid, but 
Sinks under us, ae and then ae | comfort and restore thee ; for he not only know- 
And bids pl ea feels her idle whirl |eth the proneness of his sheep to wander, but also 
Young. |the difficulties of thy station, and no one either 
|tendeth his flock, or openeth or shutteth a gate 
Too many persons seem to use their religion as|to travellers, without being rewarded with the 
a diver does his bell, to venture down into the | smiles of his presence.” —Dyllwyn. 
depths of worldliness with safety, and there grope | —~>— 
for pearls, with just so much of heaven’s air as Magnetic Observatory. 
will keep them from suffocating, and no more;} The Washington Globe states that during the 
and some, alas ! as at times is the case with divers, | year a magnetic observatory has been constructed 
are suffocated in the experiment.—G@. B. Cheever, on the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. 
D. D. '«« It principally consists of an underground room, 
Bat true religion, sprung from God above, enclosed within two walls, (to insure an equal 
Is, like her fountain, full of charity ; | temperature,) between which a current of air is 
Embracing all things with a tender love ; allowed to pass, in order to prevent dampness. 
Full of good-will and meek expectancy ; |This observatory has been supplied with a set of 
Full of true justice, and sure verity |apparatus for determining the continued varia- 
eer Henry Moore. | sions in direction and intensity of terrestrial mag- 
The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and|netism. By an ingenious application of the pho- 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion ; and |tographie process, the invention of Mr. Brooks, of 
when death has taken off the mask, they will know | England, the instruments are made to record, on 
one another, though the divers livery they wear a sheet of sensitive paper moved by clock-work, 
make them strangers here —Penn. their motions. It is proposed to keep these in- 
struments constantly in operation, for the purpose 
of comparing results with other observations of a 
\similar character in different parts of the world, 
jand also for the purpose of furnishing a standard 


Religion is the chief concern, 
Of mortals here below ; 

May I its great importance learn, 
Its sovereign virtue know. 





Religion bids all sin depart, 
And folly flies her chastening rod ; 
She makes the humble, contrite heart, 
A temple of the living God. Montgomery. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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to which the observations made at various points| the suffering of the honest-hearted ; but the Lord |i ing of him in his humiliation; for, in the lan- 
by the coast survey, and the different scientific |is sufficient for his own work, and will choose his| guage of the “ Advice,” ‘ the Lord’ 8 mercy, and 
explorations which are now in progress in the|own workmen, and lay his yoke on whomsoever | goodness, and forbearance have been abundantly 


western portions of the United States, may be 
referred, and with which they may be compared.” | 


For “The Friend.” | 
“MINUTES OF ADVICE.” | 

The minutes of advice issued by our last Yearly | 
Meeting held in Philadelphia, were, no doubt, 
salutary to many of its members, to whom the| 
cause of truth is still dear, and who are endea-| 
vouring to be faithful in their day; but to whom} 
the aspect of things looks discouraging, aud who! 
have their low seasons on account thereof ; yet 
are nevertheless willing to ‘endure hardness,’ 
and to press through difficulties for the “hope of 
the promise made to our fathers.” These, not- 
withstanding the degeneracy amongst us, really | 
believe that the doctrines and testimonies upheld 
by the early Friends, were given to them to bear 
by the great Head of the church himself; and 
that the institution of our discipline was in His 
ordering. And they cannot but admire with what| 
dedication they gave themselves up to follow the 
pointing of the Divine finger, ‘‘through good re- 
port and evil report ;” of the latter of which they | 
seemed to experience the larger portion. Yet they 
were not without their comfort, their “rejoicing 
being the testimony of their conscience, that with 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God they had their] 
conversation in the world.” Of the inward joy 
and consolation of the Holy Spirit they were made | 
abundant partakers; and this joy nothing was 
permitted to take from them. 

They felt the true spiritual belief to be much | 
wanting, and were, therefore, concerned to adhere 
to, and to teach sound doctrine, being made expe- | 
rimental witnesses of the sufferings that follow an 
unreserved dedication to the Lord in all things. | 
It was peeieesly in their adherence to the lead-| 
ings of his Spirit in things small in themselves, 
but in which they dare not be unfaithful to please 
the pride of man, that they were made partakers 
of such a large share of suffering, which they un- 
derwent joyfully for his sake; and it is my belief 
that if we have to suffer in the present day for the | 
cause which we have espoused, our greatest share | 
will be for our unflinching adherence to those 
things which the truth leads into, in opposition to 
that Spirit which rules in the unregenerate heart 
of man. Though we are called unto sound doc- 
trine, and the enemy may, and has endeavoured 
to lay us waste in this respect, wherein I trust he 
will be foiled, and will not be permitted to prevail, 
yet he can try us with other snares; and I be- 
lieve he is endeavouring to make some loose their 
love, by rendering them lukewarm in the support 
of those testimonics, which are the offspring of 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 

With what grief do we sometimes hear excuses 
made for departures, under the plea “that our 
doctrines are beset, and these are of the most im- 
portance ;” ‘‘and there are such and such other 
defects amongst us,” 
pline were carried out in these, we would find 
many culpable,” &c. O, miserable subterfuges, 
thus to endeavour to excuse one crror by another, 
and to palliate faults by such flimsy excuses, esteem- 
ing such subjects as are treated on in our late 
“ Minutes of Advice,” “little things.” ©, that 
none may be carried away by such dissimulation, 
and so be induced to give way through fear, in- 


stead of standing fast to that, to which we have! 


been most surely called; even though such rea-| 
sonings may come from sources we were looking | 


| suffer for his sake. 


| way, ought we not, nevertheless, 


intimating that ‘if disci-| 


he will, and enable to bear it according to his own 
design, and prosper it in the hands of his servants, | 
las they look to him alone for counsel and strength 
and all that may be arrayed agains t them, eryi ing, 
“‘ peace where there is no peace,” 1 will not be able 
to deter them from that which he has called for| 
at their hands. 

These exercised ones are, with their superior | 
meeting, “brought under much concern, in con- 
sequence of the increased expensiveness and sh ow, 
which are gradually obtaining a place among 
Friends at the time of burials,’’ “ the costliness of | 


’\the materials, and the unsuitableness of the attire, 


in which the lifeless body is arrayed, as if to make 
it a spectacle for beholders, and to gratify the 
pride of the living,” “the needless expense,” 
‘Cand large entertainment,” 
intended to make the oceasion one of vain show, 
instead of a solemn opportunity.” The resort to 
fashionable “ places of interment,” ‘where cus- 
toms are sanctioned, which are at vari ance with ‘ 
our well known testimonies, ” thus “opening a 
door to weakness,” “‘and preparing the way “for 
departures from those salutary restraints, which 
in the wisdom of truth have been placed around 
our members, and which have so evidently tended 
to preserve them in a conformity to our religious 
principles and practices.” 

Will not such as are concerned for the princi- 
| ples of the society, value these “salutary restraints, 
which in the wisdom of truth have been placed | 
around our members?” “and be willing to con- 
form to the regulations of society in this respect ?”’ 
and be “engaged to discourage the practice” of 
‘introducing | monuments into our grave-yards, en-| 
| deayouring, “in the spirit of christian love,” “to 
carry into effect,” that which is called for at our 
hands? being willing to suffer, if need be, the re- 
proach and opposition . of the world, and of unfaithful 
ones amongst ourselves, not doubting but he who| 
has hitherto helped us, will enable us to do, and to| 
We ought to be willing not 
only to do, but to fill up our measure of suffer-| 
ing for the body’s sake. Our early Friends suf-| 
fered much, even to the laying down their lives| 
for the Lord’s sake, and for one another. And| 
though our suffering may not come in the same| 
to be willing to 
bear our portion in whatever way it may be per-| 
mitted to overtake us? They gave their cheeks | 
to them who smote them, and failed not to meet 
together publicly to manifest their allegiance to the 
King of Kings, though scoffings, buffetings, and 


prisons awaited them; ; and the very children in some | 


cases met together, when their parents were taken 
away to noisome dungeons, being made partakers 
of the marvellous lov e, which the Father had 
bestowed on them, and which, through all, was 
their comfort and support. And nothing short 
of his power inwardly revealed, could have thus} 
supported them joyfully in the midst of tribula-| 
tion. The day may come, when, if we are not so 
supported, we must fall, therefore let none despise 
the day of small things; let none fail to show on 
whose side they are, when the Master calls for it, 
or when buffetted or stricken. Let us not deny 
him for fear of suffering, for this will not avert it; 
some thing will betray us, and we may be allowed 
to go still further, and heap one enormity upon 
another, like poor Peter who began to curse, and 
to swear, to show that he was not “one of this 
man’s disciples,” until the warning of which the 


dear Master had told him, was permitted to remind | 
O, that none may go on rebel-| 


him of his denial. 


‘fas though it was! 


| him. 
| N.G., Eleventh mo. 14 


| 


| 


| powerful press. 


| nually. 


lextended tous; He has made known his testi- 
monies with cle arness, and to the obedient hag 
j |given wisdom and strength, to hold them up with 
| convincing brightness to others. Though we are 
arebe llious people, and he has permitted afflictions 
to overtake us for our chastisement, and has coy- 
‘ered us as with a cloud, yet, in his long-suffering 
kindness, we believe the offers of his love and help 
‘are still extended ; and if we cleave to the Lord 
iwith full purpose of heart,’”’ to serve him, he will 
“turn our captivity as the streams in the south.” 
“ He will again give his gifts, even to those who 
‘have been rebellious, and will beautify the place of 
his s sanctuary, a and make the lace of his fect glo- 
rious.” And the “Advice” continues that “ we 
desire to encourage the honest-hearted ones, who 
have been ‘baptized into Christ,’ and planted in 
the ‘likeness of his death,’ to lift up their heads 
in living faith, that his mercies are new every 
morning, and that as they have partaken of the 
likeness of his death,’ they shall be also in the 
‘likeness of his resurrection.’ In his time he will 
open a door which none can shut, and grant sup- 
plies of strength to testify of his goodness, and to 
invite others to come, ‘taste, and see that the 
Lord is good; blessed is the man that trusteth in 


>”) 


th, 1854. 
——_-o————_ 


A New Kind of Brick.—We were shown lately 
an entirely new material for the construction of 
buildings. It isa preparation of sand and lime 
put into moulds, and operated upon with a most 
The specimens we saw had about 
| three times the superficial area of a common brick, 
though, of course, their size would depend upon 
the pleasure of the maker. They are made with 
an open space in the centre, occupying one-half 
|the length and about one-third the breadth of the 


| brick. Those we saw were a handsome gray colour, 
j}as smooth as dressed stone could be, and appa- 


‘rently as solid as granite. Their real solidity was 
about equal to a good burnt brick, though they 
had been made but about three weeks, and time 
and exposure are expected to harden them conti- 
They can be furnished as cheaply as 
‘brick, and unless some difficulty is developed with 
iregard to them not now apparent, it seems to us 
\they must come into active demand for building 
purposes. They would certainly appear as beau- 
tiful as the finest stone, and making, as they do, 
a hollow wall, with a smooth interior surface, they 
can be papered against, or painted, or white- 
washed, without the necessity of lathing or plas 
tering. —Kenosha Tel. 
_—— 
A Touching Custom.—There exists at Lhasss 
a touching custom, which we were in some sort 
|jealous of finding among infidels. In the ev ening, 
as soon as the light declines, the Thibetan met, 
women, and children cease from all business, 
and assemble in the principal parts of the city, 
and in the public squares. As soon as the groups 
jare formed, every one sits down and begins slowly 
to chant his prayers in an under tone, and the 
religious concert produces an immense and solemn 
harmony throughout the city, powerfally affecting 
to the soul. The first time we heard it, we could 
not help making a sorrowful comparison between 
this pegan town, where all prayer is common, with 
the cities of Europe.—Huc’s Travels in Tartary: 
——~——_—_ 
Prayers and tears are the weapons, with which 


to for “help instead of hindrance, thus increasing ling, and thus deny their divine Master, by slight-|the saints have obtained the greatest victories. 
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THE FRIEND. 


ree 





Selecied. 
RETURN—ONCE MORE RETURN. 


Return—once more return, 
Oh Wanderer, to thy God, 
A voice yet on thee calls, 
A finger points the road :— 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still 
The proffer’d boon disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, 
Yet bleed—yet die in vain? 


Return—trust not to youth, 

To strength, health, wealth, renown ; 
Thine eyelids may be shut, 

Ere even this day goes down; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers by thy side, 
Thou know’st not what an hour 

May to thy fate betide! 


Behold the mighty sun,— 

He metes out day by day; 
Each new moon’s circlet saith, 

“ A month hath passed away :” 
Preach not unto thy heart 

The seasons, as they roll,— 
“ Nearer and nearer draws 

To judgment-seat thy soul?” 


“ Return !” the promise saith, 
“Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against Sin’s torrent strive ; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole; 
The soul that hears shall live! 


“Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
And a new life begin ; 
So, walking in the light 
By revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to heaven!” 


—— 


THE WIDOW’S GOD. 


In this lone hour of deep distress, 
When heavy sorrows round me press, 
Encouraged by thy gracious word, 

I trust thee as the widow’s God. 


A husband lies in death’s embrace, 
The grave is now his resting place ; 
O, as I pass beneath thy rod, 
Reveal thyself the widow's God. 


Assuage my grief, remove my fears, 
Suppress my murmurings, dry my tears, 
Help me to own the chastening rod, 
And bless thee as the widow’s God. 


Selected. 


Be thou my counsellor and stay, 
Protect by night, and guide by day; 
Then, as I travel life’s rough road, 
I'll praise thee as the widow’s God. 
—_-2—_—_ 

An Eccentric Will.—Mr. Railing, of New Hamp- 
shire, Eng., was among the victims of the last 
railroad accident between Brighton and London. 
His heirs, after having paid him the customary 
funeral honours, did what all heirs do in similar 
cases, opened the will of the deceased, to ascertain 
what share each was to have in his posthumous 
liberalities. As he had never given a penny to 
either of his relatives, during his lifetime, they | 
expected to be the richer now that he was no more. 
One may imagine the surprise caused by the first 
line of the will. 

“This is my testament. I give and bequeath | 
all my goods, present or future, movable or im- 
movable, i in England, or on the continent, to that 
railroad company on whose road [ have had the 
happiness to meet with death, th: ut blessed deliver- 
ance from my terrestrial prison.’ 

Further on, the testator gives his reasons for 
his bequest. The idea had taken firm possession | 
of his mind that he was destined to die a violent) 


death, and the most desirable one in his view was | eousness ? 


| travelled, therefore, constantly on the railroads in| 


England, Belgium and France. There was not a 
station where he was not known. All the conduc- 
tors were familiar with his peculiar costume. He 
had narrowly escaped death several times. Once, 


so near, without being able to obtain it. Disap- 
| pointed in Europe, he went to the United States. 
He made frequent excursions in boats on the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, the Ontario, and the Niagara, but 
notwithstanding their frequent explosions, he re- 
turned with a whole skin. 


that the railroad will win the suit in spite of the| 

| proverb that the murderer never inherits from his 

| vietim.—Ledger. 

For “ The Friend.” 
The Spirit of Prayer, 

The spirit of prayer, and the spirit of the world 
—which leads from it—are as opposite, as light 
to darkness, or life to death, and where one is! 
found to prevail, the other is excluded. “'To be 


minded, is life and peace.” The soul that is full 
of the riches, the honours, or the wisdom of the 
world, feels not its need of heavenly treasure, and 
is not, therefore, inspired with heavenly desires ; 
but béing content to embrace this present world, 
| the fire of holy zeal is suffered to be extinguished, 
| giving place to a sorrowful unconcern, which leads 
to darkness and doubt, and finally, to the sacrifice 
of all hope in Divine meee through the media- 
tion and intercession of the Saviour. 

And thus it has been, in the march of worldly 
prosperity, that we, as a people, have become ex- 
lalted above the pure witness for truth in the 
heart, and forsaking our first Love, and not keep- 
ing ourselves from idols, until He, who has so 
long borne with our backslidings, has arisen, to 
| chastise us, that we may render ‘him the honour 
and worship which we profess to be due to him 
‘alone. And now, if we continue in the way of 
| unrighteousness, by turning away from Him who 
| smiteth us, and who is still calling us with a high 
'and holy calling, what marvel, if he should con- 
tinue to scatter us, until the name we profess 
| shall become a by-word and a reproach among the 
nations around about us ? 





too late, and led in sincerity to crave mercy of |‘ 
the great Head of the church, saying, in our 
hearts, “Spare thy people, O Lord, ‘and give not 
thine heritage to reproach,” he will doubtless 
arise for our help, and scatter the enemies that 
are besetting our way, and destroying our peace. 
In order that this may become the availing exer- 
cise of our spirits, we must be humbled, under a 
living sense of our captivity to the love of self, 
which is leading us to seek the honours, the plea- 
sures, and the professions of this present world, 
to forsake the fountain of living waters for broken 
| cisterns, which can hold no water. 

How formal and lifeless is that worship, which 
is performed by a divided heart, in which the 
service of God and of mammon is attempted ! and 
how much of this mixture do we find amongst us! 
| Who, then, can wonder at the appearance of dis- 
\cord and confusion, as the revelation of the wrath 
of God, against the holding of truth in unright- 


he was shut up in a car under water, another time | 
he was in the next car to the one that was shat-|se//denial and forbearance, of pure wisdom, and 
tered, and he described with the greatest enthusi- ithe exercise of humble and fervent supplication 
asm those terrible accidents, when he saw death | before the throne of grace, for help and preserva- 


He was destined to) 
be crushed under « car of the mother country. It! 
is said that the relatives will attempt to break the! 
| will on the ground of insanity, but it is probable 


jas revealed in their own hearts. 


carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually | 


But, if we should be happily awakened to a} 
sense of our degeneracy and danger, before it is| 


the lip and the tongue, while the heart is far from 
him—being separated by the love and worship of 
other things—seeking the honour which cometh 
from men, more than the praise of Him whom we 
profess to follow. 

If our hearts are estranged from the meekness, 


tion, how can we expect to receive the Divine 
blessing, which would unite our hearts unto God, 
and one unto another, in the bond of heavenly 
love? How can we look for a united travail of 
spirit, for the advancement of the blessed cause 
of truth and righteousness, in the earth? While 
our own wills, and self-interest, are served, we 
can but look for a dividing, party spirit, which 
will scatter many from the blessed fold of unity, 
into which our worthy forefathers were mercifully 
gathered, through faithfulness to the Divine will, 
They manifested 
|that they were the friends of Christ—their inward 
i'teacher—by obedience to his commandments ; 
and preached the gospel not only by the ministry 
of the word, but also by their holy lives and con- 
versation, in which they conformed to the example 
‘and will of Him, whom they followed in the way of 
cross-bearing and self-denial. 

But how is it with us, who profess to be walk- 
ing in the same narrow path which they had trod 
before us? Are we submitting our necks to the 
yoke of the cross, to the denial of self; or have 
we not rather become, in our own estimation, 
wiser than they, in counting the gain of wordly 
|wisdom and riches, instead of regarding the sur- 
render of all our earthly passions and crowns at 
the feet of Jesus, as the only condition of true 
discipleship? Have we yet arrived at that happy 


jattainment, in which we truly feel, and openly 


acknowledge, with him who was first called by 
our name, that “‘ We are nothing, Christ is all ?” 


> Or are we indulging that feeling of self-sufficiency 


which says in the language of conduct, “ Who 
hath made thee a ruler and a judge overus ?” and 
in which the exercise of living prayer unto God, 
that he would so direct our steps, as to lead us 
into “the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace,” is rarely if ever felt. Those who are true 
Quakers have much to hope for, in the belief, that 
whatsoever they may ask in the name of Christ, 


‘shall be granted; and therefore no cause for dis- 


couragement in their endeavours to be faithful to 
Him who hath called them unto watch/ulness and 
| pr ayer. 
ee 

Singing Birds for America.—Amongst the 

‘passengers”’ by the Washington steamer, » which 
left Southampton on Fourth-day, 25th ult., with 
the United States mails, were upwards ofa thou- 
sand singing canary birds. A cabin was fitted up 
for them, close by one of the paddle-boxes. Al- 
most every one of the birds was in a separate 
cage. ‘This cage is dome-shaped, and is of basket- 
work, about eight inches long and four inches in 
height and width. Canary birds are exported in 
large numbers from Bremen to New York by the 
Southampton steamers, and they are collected 
from all parts of Germany. Some of the canaries 
exported from Bremen are famous for their song, 
particularly those from Saxony, and others are 
distinguished for their shape and colour. The 
latter kind of birds are half as long again as the 
ordinary canary ; their bodies are slender and 
arched, like many of the birds of prey. They 
have long legs, their colour is a rich yellow, and 
their heads are beautifully spotted. Some of the 


And how can we expect to escape|birds taken out in the Washington had won open 


that caused by the explosion of a locomotive. Hej condemnation, if we continue to honour God with |at Antwerp. 
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For “The Friend.” Meets a married man, and had at least one son,|days. After this it is taken out and suffered to 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, | 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

JANE BILES. | 

(Continued from page 94.) 


The visit of William and Jane Biles to England 
and Ireland, appears to have been well accepted 
by Friends there. They returned towards the 
close of 1702, having been absent from America | 
something under two years. In giving an account 
of their labours to their Friends at home, they ex-| 
pressed the satisfaction they had had in the per-| 


formance of their duty in England and Ireland. | 
In the language of the minute made on the occa-| 


sion, in the meeting of ministering Friends, “the 


‘ing in London. 


called by his own name. Before settling on his| 
new purchase, he appears to have resided a time 
at Burlington, and signed the address of the| 
Monthly Meeting at that place, to the Yearly Meet-| 
The Monthly Meeting which | 
issued the address, was held early in Twelfth | 
month, 1680, but William Biles and a few others | 
who were not then present, signed it previous to 
its being forwarded to England. | 

The next year after his settlement, he was| 
chosen a member of the assembly, and during the | 
year 1683, was diligent in attending to the duties | 
of that station. In 1685, he was appointed one | 
of the justices of the peace for Bucks county, and 
the next year was again in the assembly. From 
this time until the time of his death, he frequently 


Lord being with them to furnish and uphold them |represented his county in that body, and was 


in their service there, and to bring them again in| 
safety to us, to their and our mutual satisfaction. | 


Praised be his name forever.”’ 


Jane appears to have been strengthened in her|help-meet, and one well calculated to assist him 


bodily health, so as to perform the service assigned 
her abroad, and after her return, we have evidence 
that she was for several years able to attend to her 
religious duties. She frequented her own Yearly 
Meeting, and we find her at the Yearly Meetings 


Her concern for the promotion of the cause of Truth, 
led her to open in the Select Yearly Meeting, in 


First month, 1706, the case of a valuable Friend | 
who had gone to a marriage consummated at the | 
house of one who had separated from Friends, and | 


who still continued in the separation. Jane took 
this opportunity of relieving her mind, and asking 
the judgment of the meeting, because the Friend 


was himself present, and could say whether her'| 


statement was correct, and offer such justifying 
circumstances as the case, in his apprehension, 
admitted of. The Friends, after listening to her 
statement, and her friendly charge against him, 
heard him fully in defence, “and having weightily 


considered the matter, it was the sense of the, 


meeting, that he was condemnable therein, and 
that he was mistaken in the motion that led him 
thereto.” 

In examining the ancient records, and journals 
of members of our Society, the simplicity and 
faithful sincerity of the old times strikes us very 
pleasantly. Their honest, plain dealing one with 
another, was the effect of love—true christian love, 
and was many times, if not mostly, received in the 
same spirit. They do not appear to have thought 


that because a person did not unite with the ac-| 


tions or views of another, that it indicated any 
want of love, to say so. One of the prevalent 
errors of the present day, is the opinion, that a 
want of unity indicates a want of love, and that, 
to say we do not unite with what another has 
done or said, is tale-bearing and detraction. There 
is an abundance of suspicion expressed of a want 
of love in others, and it would be well for all, be- 
fore expressing such a suspicion to consider, whe- 
ther the feeling itself indicates an overflowing of 
the charity that thinketh no evil. 

The last service I find Jane Biles engaged in, 
was in the year 1706, but doubtless she continued 
faithfully labouring as long as strength and health 
were afforded. The minute of her Monthly Meet- 
ing states, that she was “buried the 21st of the 
Tenth month, 1709.” 


WILLIAM BILES. 


William Biles came from England to New Jer. 
sey, about the beginning of 1681, and having pur- 
chased land of Governor Andros, he soon after 


settled west of the river Delaware, in a part of|hold enough liquor to cover the timber, which|_J 0} 


what ie now Bucks county. He appears to have 


esteemed a valuable member thereof. 
His second wife was Jane Atkinson, whose life 
we have just given, and in her he had a faithful 


on his journey heavenward. They were married 
in the year 1688, and appear to have often tra- 
velled in the ministry of the Gospel. He was one 
|of the members of the Select Meeting, who signed 


I | the declaration against Keith, and he seems always 
for worship, which were held at divers places. | to have been a clear-headed advocate of the princi-| 


'ples of Quakerism. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


Gentleness. 


“The wisdom that is from above is gentle.” 
Little as this disposition is thought of by many, 
we find it considered in the holy Scriptures as a 
characteristic of the true Christian. This gentle- 
ness, indeed, is to be distinguished from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance 
with the manuers of others. That passive tame- 
ness which submits without a struggle to every 
encroachment of the violent and assuming, forms 
no part of Christian duty; but on the contrary, 


Selected. 


|is destructive of general happiness and good order. | 


That unlimited complaisance, which on every oc- 
casion falls in with the manners and opinions of 
others, is so far from being a virtue, that it is it- 
self a vice, and the parent of many vices. It 
joverthrows all steadiness of principle, and pro- 
duces that sinful conformity to the world which 
‘taints the whole character. True gentleness re- 
nounces no just right from fear; it gives up no 
important truth from either fear or flattery ; it is 


‘and fixed principle, in order to give it any real 
value. It stands opposed to harshness and se- 
|verity, to pride and arrogance, to violence and 


‘oppression : it is properly that part of charity | 
|which makes us unwilling to give pain to any o/| 


our brethren ; and while it corrects all asperity of 
| disposition and manner, it gives strength, magna- 
nimity and sweetness. 

To render Wood Incombustible.—A very excel- 
lent way to render wood incombustible, is to soak 
jit in a strong solution of alum and the sulphate 
|of copper. 
ithe 

gallons of water. ‘These substances are dissolved 
jin a small quantity of hot water, then mixed with 
|the water in the vessel in which the wood is to be 
|steeped. ‘The timber to be rendered fire-proof 
can be kept under the liquor by stones, or any 
other mode of sinking it. All that is required is 
a water-tight vessel, of sufficient dimensions to 


|should be allowed to steep for about four or five 


not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- | 
sarily requires a Christian steadiness of spirit, 


About one pound of alum and one of | 
sulphate of copper should be sufficient for 100 | 


dry thoroughly before being used. Various sub- 
stances have been prepared for the purpose; but, 
in answer to a correspondent, we present the 
above as being equal to any that we are acquainted 
with.— Late Paper. 

anventannitittynveinnens 


For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Eleventh Month, 1854, 


The Eleventh month has not been marked with 
sudden changes of weather this year, as is some- 
times the case, though the average temperature 
was not quite so high as last year. There was 
but little appearance of the genuine Indian sum. 
mer; yet it was mostly quite favourable for those 
\who depend on their daily out-door labour for 
|sustenance for themselves and families. 

In this vicinity, there have been no storms to 
|remark, but there are accounts of severe ones in 
different places. It is stated that great damage 
was done in various parts of the province of New 
Brunswick, by a storm, on the 13th and 14th. 
‘The rivers and streams overflowed and deluged 
| the lowlands, swept away many bridges, &c. There 
was also quite a gale at St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
|and in other places along the coast. 

No snow has fallen here yet, except a few spits 
on the 20th. There has been considerable, how- 
jever, in Canada and the Northern States. At 
|Concord, N. Hampshire, there were ten inches of 
snow on the 30th. Accounts from N. York and 
| Boston of the 30th say, ‘‘No snow yet, but freez- 
jing cold.” 
| The Ohio river, which was so nearly dried up 
a short time ago, has again risen, so that boats in 
| great numbers are now running. 
| It is thought the table below will be sufficient 
|without further remark on the weather at this 
place. There was a brilliant aurora on the even- 
ing of the 18th, in the north-east, being too cloudy 
|in the north to be visible there. 

The average temperature for the month was near 
42°,—about 3° lower than Eleventh mo. of last 
year. Amount of rain, 3.13 inches. 

The mean temperature of the three autumn 
months, was 54°,—% higher than for the same 
time last year. Amount of rain for the three 
months just ended, 8.896 inches,—for the corres- 
ponding time last year, 11.645 inches. 

West-town B. S., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1854. 





TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


Mean height of 


Direction 
and force of 
the wind, 


Circumstances of the wea- 
ther for Eleventh month, 
les4. 





Baro. from sun- 
rise to 10 Pp. M. 


| Mean. 








W.toS. W. 2: Clear. 

S. W. | Do. 

S. E. 2} Do. cloudy. 

S. E. 3| Mostly clear. 

Ss. W. 2 Clear. 

F 2 | Iee—clear. 

129.15 ° 3| Generally clear. 

29.51 N. W. 3) Do. do. 

|29.73 | N. W. 2| Frost—clear. 
20.68 | K.toS.E.  2|Clear—cloudy. 

57 |2945 S.S.E.t0 E. 2| Rainy—showery. 

|29.50 |N.E.toS.E.2} Do. do. 

29.39 SSW.toN.W.3| Cloudy—clear. 

N.W.to W. 4/ Clear. 





~1@crm oto» | Days of month. 


524 | 29.78 
57 49} | 2972 
47 |29.67 
44 |99.54 
33} |29.49 
31} | 29.40 


no 


eo 





ew Seo es int 
Sreeees | Minimum. | 
: 


| 8 35 5 

} 9.31 55 

110 34 

} 11.50 
12'49 57 

|} 13,40 

14! 32 









15. 30 S. E.to N. E.2| Mostly cloudy. 
| 16/30 N. W. 3| Do. — do. 

17 | 32 8. to W. 3} Do. do. 
| 18, 35 Ss. W. 3! Do. do. 

19/28 4% N. W. 4} Clear. 

Ww 2 < N. W.to W. 3} Do. Cloudy. 
| 2130 N. W.toS. 2/ Generally clear. 
| 22) 37 S.E.to N. W. 2} Rainy—cloudy. 

} 23/31 ¢ 0 |S. W. 1| Very fineday. 

24/41 58 49}/29.11 S.toS.E. 2] Rainy—cloudy—very rainy: 
| 25 45 SS 5145/2890 SS. W.toS. 2 | Some clouds. 

26/30 47 338; Ww 8S. W. to W Generally clear. 

27/29 39 34 /29.54 S.W.to N.W.3/ Clear. 
| 23/25 43 34 |29.02 N. W. 3} Do. 

29)24 39 314 29.45 N. W. 3 Do. 
| 30)29/ 41.35 (29.48, N. W. 3} Do. 
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to For “ The Friend.” | work. But let it be borne in mind, that these | 45,140 yards. The large room numbers 216 
ub- The Trath is Unchanged and Unehangeable. | are the fruits of the spirit of darkness, which | windows; the pavilions 192; on the ground floor 
ut, Let none be concluding, because those are | stands opposed to the Spirit of Christ, which|there are 388 columns in cast-iron, and 816 on 
the fund under the profession of Truth, whose eyes|we profess to follow. It is our sins that have |the second floor ; the central nave has a length of 
ted the god of this world hath blinded, and led them | 


| separated us from Christ, and one from another ;| 192 yards, with a breadth of 48, and its height at 
jato the ditch of covetousness—which is idolatry |and it is only through repentance and the for-|the entablature is 18 yards. The building has 
—that the principles of our profession are in any | giveness thereof that we can ever be restored to|consumed 822,000 square yards of cut stone, 


1” degree changed, or altogether deserted ; for though | “ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” | without counting the filling stone and the mortar 


854, the love of other things has, in many instances, be The danger in society, doth not lie so much —4,500 tons of castings, 3,600 tons of iron, and 
: been suffered to choke the good seed, which has) in this, that some may have a differing view in|33,000 square yards of unpolished glass. 
vith been sown in the hearts of those who profess with | some things from the general sense ; as it doth in| The recent discovery of extracting aluminum 
a us, and who may conform to plainness of dress|this, namely, when such that so differ, suffer| from clay, in France, is a matter of much interest 
oe ad language, and the attendance of religious) themselves to be led out of the bond of charity, |in scientific circles. It is so inoxydizable, that it 
ae meetings ; yet there are others, it is humbly be-| and labour to impose their private views upon the resists the action of air in a muffle heated to a 
hose lieved, in whom the seed of life is known to reign | rest of their brethren, and are offended and angry temperature equal to that required for the assay of 
io and have dominion, who can testify from living | if it be not received; this is the seed of sedition|gold. Lead burns in the test and vitrifies at the 
” experience, that those who are faithful to the, 


and strife, that hath grown up in too many, to side of the aluminum, without the latter losing 


t measure and manifestation of grace in their|their own hurt; therefore beware of it, and seek any of its properties. This metal conducts elec- 
= hearts, do not follow cunningly devised fables,| not to drive a matter on in fierceness or in anger, tricity eight times better than iron, as well, and 
aan but substantial truth. |nor to take offence unto your minds at any, be- perhaps better, than silver; it does not alloy it- 
New It is no new thing to find the professors, and| cause what seems to be clear to you, is not pre- self with mercury, and takes but a few traces from 
ach, even advocates of truth, covering themselves with|sently received. Let all beware of their own lead; it gives with copper slight traces, very hard 
on acovering, which is not of His spirit, whom we | spirits and natural tempers, and keep in a gra-|and very black, even when the copper enters but 
‘eese profess to follow, which has always been an ocea-| clous temper, then are ye fit for the service of 25 per cent. into the composition of the melange. 
lend sion of stumbling to the weak; yet let it be re-|God, whose house ye are, as ye keep upon the} A process has been discovered by which cord- 

’ nembered, that against the fruits of the Spirit—| foundation that God hath laid.’ __ |age of superior quality to that made from hemp 
spits which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle-| Now, as we are favoured to behold the diffe- ‘may be manufactured from cotton. It is said to 
hen: xess, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance— rence between profession alone, and the real prin- be less affected than any other rope by exposure 

At there is no law. ciple of Truth, let us be encouraged to manifest | to the weather, suffers less by abrasion, does more 
_ Because hypocrisy in any, or all its forms, is our faith by our works, and not by an empty pro- service, is as strong, of the same size, weighs less, 
at found amongst us, it is no evidence against the fession be deceiving ourselves, and stumbling | does not readily absorb moisture or water, and 
frees. reality of truth, which has ever been mocked by others ; for we are each one of us accountable for when strongly impregnated with its natural oil, 

both professors and profane. But by far the our faithfulness to the measure and manifestation resists the action of Moisture for a long time; it 
ed up most dangerous enemy, is the secret hypocrite,|of grace in our own hearts, and no profession stretches no more, if as much, as other rope, and 
ote le who is betraying, as it were, the Truth into the however high, can screen us from the judgment | requires no paint or tar to protect it from the 

hands of its enemies—by making a holy profes-| of Him who is of purer eyes than to behold ini-| weather, and though mildew may cover its surface 
ecient sion, while giving way to evil practices—and | quity. “The hope of the hypocrite shall perish, but and blacken it, it does not penetrate the body of 
¢ this thereby stumbling honest inquirers after the way | they that trust in the Lord shall never be moved.” the rope. 
—“£ of holiness, which is the way of pleasantness and | s —_ ae Selected. 
sloudy peace. Diseoveries in Science and Art. Simple Faith. 

The higher our profession, the greater is our| There is a quarry of white sandstone near| ‘Be not afraid, only believe.” Two children 
1s neat responsibility, but it does not follow that the Edinburgh, upon which rests a thick bed of dark | were standing at evening on the summit of a hill, 
of last greater is our faithfulness. Are we found, in|slate, over which the hot trap must have once | watching the setting sun as it seemed slowly to 

life and conversation, upholding the standard flowed, and thereby was subjected to a sort of|roll along the bright horizon. Said the elder, 

atuma which our worthy forefathers not only raised, but! natural distillation. This found its way into the |‘ What a way the sun has moved since we saw it 

. ome fithfully upheld? for it is written of them that | crevices of the white stone below where it is now|coming from behind that tree!” “And yet we 

three they feared God, and hated covetousness, and that | found. It is a light, wafy substance, varying from | remember,” said the youngest boy, “ we learned 
ou having walked in the light of the Spirit, to the 


the colour of gamboge, to that of dark amber, |in this morning’s lesson with our father, that the 
end of their journey, they laid down their heads| melts at the same temperature as beeswax, which | sun never moves at all.” ‘I know we did,” re- 
inpeace. It was to the heart that they looked it equals in hardness, and burns with a bright) plied the first, “but I do not believe it, because 
themselves, and referred others, for the spring of| flame. Some of the shales of the crolite are very |I see that it is not so. I saw the sun rise there 
every evil, as well as the working place of the Spirit rich in inflammable matter, and yield in the re-|this morning, and I saw it set there to-night. 
of Christ, for the correction of all unrighteousness. tort, oils, naptha, and wafy substance known as How cana thing get all that distance without 
But how is it with us? Are we not looking|paraffine. Of this, candles are made equal to wax, moving? We know very well, that if we did not 
out of ourselves for the occasion and remedy of|and extensive works have been recently erected | move, we should remain always just where we are 
discord and contention, instead of searching within in England and Scotland for their manufacture.|upon this hill.” “ But our father,” said the 
our own hearts, for the cause of the confusion and | It is said that these snow-white candles can be other, “our father told us that it is the earth 
sorrow in which we are involved? Are we not made of dark Irish turf, and works are in progress that moves.” 
looking to others as the occasion of the difficulty, | with this end in view. the elder, “‘ for we see it does not move: we are 
and for deliverance from it, rather than endeay-| Thermography is the name which designates a|standing upon it now, and it does not stir, how 
curing to turn our attention inward, to search out | newly discovered method for transferring figures |can we pretend to think it moves, when all the 
the root of bitterness in ourselves, and to give |and tracings, whether natural or artificial, to wood, time it stands quietly under our feet?’ These 
ourselves up to fervent and humble exercise of calico and paper, directly from the objects them-|simple ones might divide mankind between them, 
spirit, on our own account, as well as that of selves, provided these possess or are capable of | and earry the banner of their parties through the 
others, that the great Head of the church would being converted into plane surfaces. This inven-| world from first to last; there never has been, 
@ pleased in his infinite love and mercy, tho-| tion is an offshoot of the mode employed in Bir-jand there never will be any other division, but 
toughly to purge us from every form of enmity,|mingham and elsewhere for transferring raised | they that take, and they that will not take their 
and unite us together in Him ? | patterns, such as lace, to metal, by means of pres- | father’s word. We may take the Scripture defi- 
he Shakings which we are experiencing are, |sure—a process called nature-printing, and which |nition of the two parties, under what terms we 
bo doubt, designed to try the foundations of all, | consists in taking impressions in lead, a soft alloy, | please, explain them, descant upon them, write 
and those who are disposed to forsake the Truth | gutta-percha, or other suitable material, from na-| volumes to elucidate or confound them—it comes 
because of its reproach, may be compared to the| tural objects, a flower, feather, Xc., by pressure,|to the one simple description at last—they who 
chaff which the wind driveth away. It is lament-| then obtaining metallic eleetro-plates from impres-| do, and they that do no¢ their heavenly Father's 
ible, indeed, to behold the departures from our sions, and finally printing from these electro-|will. Let us not forget the simplicity of faith ; 
Christian profession, which are found amongst us| engraved plates in the ordinary way. lit is the confidence which a little child places in 
y the indulgence in a worldly spirit which be-| The French crystal palace covers—the ground | his father’s words. And let us remember, too, 
trayeth into anger, malice, envy and strife, and floor—27,068 square yards; the surface of the|that our eternal destiny hinges on our believing 
Where these are, there is confuajon and every evil | gallery of the circumference covers 18,072—total | or not believing. 


the wea- 
th month, 


‘That is impossible, too,” replied 


i 
4 


very rainy: 





THE FRIEND. 
———__ 
An Illustration of Scripture.—A traveller in | $73,549,705, which, with the balance in the Treasury, | WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Syria says, that at the close of the day the roads| Seventh mo. 1, 1853, $21,942,392, gives a total for the} Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys and Girls 
are filled with wandering herds and flocks, and ae , laaiat =~ ee a ae departments of this Institution. The opportunity which 
droves of donkeys, with one attendant herdsman, | cata - ose 137.067 “The acne +f aie debt | this station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
all returning home for the night, after pasture On | outstanding, Seventh mo. 1, was $47,180,508. The Se- none Sa ae SS ‘So mig for 

, o* 4 —* 4; 941,180, ~€-| young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
the neighbouring hill-tops. As soon as they get | cretary ‘anticipates a falling off in the customs, owing) higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
to the outskirts of the village, each separates from | ‘° the Reciprocity Treaty and short crops. |ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 
the other, and unattended, pursues its way to its| Railroads.—There are said to be now in progress, and | quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 


’ ‘ ; likely to be completed, in the United States, over 12,000] @ . > x : 
master’s door. The ox knoweth its owner, and) mijes of railro: This esti : cae or | Concordville ; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
’ |miles of railroad. This estimate embraces only those| mas Evans, Samuel Bettle. Jr., Elizabeth Peirson, or 








the ass his master’s crib.” | actually under way, and, in most cases, under contract) Sidney Coates, Philadelphia 
|throughout. The entire cost of these various under-| ’ , : 

a > ee takings will probably not be less than $350,000,000. : y r : 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. The Whaling Fleet—According to the New Bedford| INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


EUROPE.—News From England to the 18th.—7he| Mercury, the fleet in the Pacific has had only about half| The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
War.—The Russian despatches via Vienna, state that|the average success of former years. In the Ochotsk|# well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes. 
from the 5th to the 9th, nothing of importance had oc-/| and Arctic seas, also, the fishing has been unsuccessful. sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
curred at Sebastopol. The bombardment continued, | There are about 250 ships in those seas, and the report|8#ge in that station, are requested to make early 
but the breaches were always repaired without loss of| is, that they have found the whales scarce and small,|*pplication to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
time. The despatches from both sides say that prepa-| and that they have been unable to obtain anything like | Street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel 
rations are being made for an assault. Both parties| the usual quantity of oil. |phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Hamerton, Chester county, 
are in want of reinforcements, but the allies more than| Specie in the Treasury.—The statement of the U. S.| Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa, 
the Russians. The Russians are beginning to feel the | Treasurer shows that on the Ist inst., there was in the| Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 
want of ammunition. The force of the allies has been| various depositories, subject to draft, the sum of $26,- CE gE Tee : 
reduced by battle and disease to 50,000 men, which has | 248,106. | __ Marriep, on the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
caused much alarm in England and France, and the| Slave Trade from the East Coast.—The ship Valparaiso Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., JAMES Ecroyp to Racuet, 
utmost efforts are being made to send instant reinforce- | recently arrived at New York from Macao. On her voy- daughter of Jacob and Rachel E. Haines, all of the 
ments. All the mail steamers are taken up to convey | age she touched at St. Helena, and found there a vessel | #D0ve place. 
troops. The great hospital in Sebastopol with 2000 | from the East Coast of Africa, which reported 800 negro | 
wounded, has been destroyed by the fire of the allies,! slaves on the coast, and their owners offering $20,000 | Diep, in Cincinnati, O., the 29th of Seventh mo., 1854, 
and four Russian ships of war in the harbour sunk by! for their safe carriage to Cuba, the freight to be paid by | ANN SuipLey; an approved minister of the Society of 
them. The typhus fever had broken out in the city from | a house in New York. Friends, in the 94th year of her age. 
the large number of dead remaining unburied. Confla-| Zhe New Acquisition —There is said to be a fine agri- | , on the 10th of Eleventh month, 1854, after a 
grations were continually occurring from the red hot! cultural and mineral region within the boundaries of| protracted sickness, Emmaine N. Hates, wife of Isaac 
shot fired into the town, and water was getting very | the Gadsden purchase, and the settlement of the terri-| Haines, of Cropwell, N. J., and member of Upper Eves- 
scarce. The Russians were preparing for street fight-| tory has already commenced from California. |ham Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the forty-eighth 
ing, and were posting cannon so as to sweep the streets,| Chinese Testimony, not valid—In the Supreme Court of| year of her age. She was naturally of a meek and re- 
fortifying houses, &c. Menschikoff, in his account of) California, a conviction for murder has been set aside, | tiring disposition, diligent and faithful in attending all 
the 5th, admits the loss of 4000 men, and states that the | on the ground that it was procured by the testimony of| her religious meetings, as long as her feeble health would 
loss of the allies was at least as great. Lord Raglan’s| Chinese witnesses. The ruling of the Court was, that) permit, and manifesting a deep concern that her family 
despatch differs little from that of Gen. Canrobert.| Chinese are not competent to give testimony against|should accompany her. In the spring of 1853, it ap- 
Three English generals were killed, viz., Sir George! whites. peared as though she could not continue long, which 
Cathcart, General Stranways and General Goldie, and| Wells in the Desert.—A joint resolution has been passed | brought her under great exercise of mind. She, how- 
six others wounded. He says that the Russians greatly | by the California Legislature, instructing the represen-| ever, began slowly to recover, and, although under great 
exceeded in number those engaged on the Alma, and| tatives of the State in Congress to endeavour to obtain | bodily weakness, was again active and useful in her in- 
that their loss was enormous. an appropriation for the sinking of wells, in the Humbolt| teresting family, yet never able to attend a religious 

Another statement makes the English loss about| Desert, Utah Territory, for the relief of emigrants and | meeting. During this interval she kept a watchful care, 
2000. The French 1500, and the Russians between 7000) others, journeying by that route to and from Cali-| fearing she might enter into the spirit of the world, 
and 8000. Sickness is increasing in the allied camps. | fornia. | Sometimes saying, “ No treasure, no earthly considera. 
The Turkish army under Oma Pacha, was in movement| Philadelphia.—The mean temperature of the Eleventh | tion, nothing but the Lord’s will could induce her to 
towards the river Pruth. A Turkish man of war had / month, according to the register kept at the Pennsyl- |come back again.” In the spring of 1854, she relapsed 
foundered at sea with the Admiral and 700 men on! vania Hospital, was 45°,4. The highest temperature} with increased bodily suffering, which she bore, without 
board; a Turkish frigate also had been lost in the Black , was 70° on the Ist, and the lowest, 26° on the 5th. The| murmuring. In the Fifth month, being asked by a dear 
Sea. amount of rain was 2.83 inches. Mortality last week, | friend, how she felt, she replied, “For the most part, 

THE BALTIC.—The English fleet had left the Baltic. | 169, of which 4 were from cholera. | very calm, my sufferings have been greatly lengthened 
Winter had set in with unusual severity. At Dantzic California.—The Steamer Star of the West brings | out, and sometimes the enemy would persuade me all 
the snow was a foot deep; there was much lumber and $737,000 in gold, and one week’s later news. The In- | was wrong,—notwithstanding, I am entirely resigned to 
grain there ready for shipment, but no prospect of get- | dian Reservation in Colusi county, was already occupied | the will of the Lord, all must be laid at the foot of the 
ting it off. by five hundred Indians. Preparations were making| cross ; there we receive the crown.” Afterwards, being 

ENGLAND.—At Liverpool, flour had declined 6d. a for the coming season, and it was expected that about| under great suffering, she said, “Oh, pray to the hea- 
bbl. Consols had fallen to 914; the demand for cotton | two thousand acres of wheat and barley would be raised | venly Father for a speedy release; that he will take me 
was moderatively active. on the reservation. The Tuolumne and Mercia rivers) home to himself; I feel nothing in my way.” The 

FRANCE.—A new French loan of 500,000,000 or were swarming with salmon, and many persons were | twenty-third Psalm was repeated to her, after which she 
600,000,000 francs, is proposed. The French troops! doing a profitable business on these streams, catching | said, “ but oh, not until his own time, I ask only for 
are being withdrawn from Italy. and preserving these fine fish. patience, and that my lamp may be kept trimmed and 

CANADA.—The Canadian Parliament is engaged in| Miscellancous.—Russia Draining England of Gold.—It| burning.” She manifested much anxiety, lest patience 
discussing the removal of the old feudal tenures. The) appears that notwithstanding the war, and the block-| should not hold out to the end, saying, “I feel my spirit 
lands in Lower Canada are chiefly held in manors, con-|ade of the Russian ports in the Baltic, England still) not so strong to bear up now, as at some former times, 
taining from nine to thirty-six square leagues, divided | imports, through Prussia, the hemp, hides, tallow, and| and sometimes fear my anxiety to go, is keeping me back, 
into holdings, for which latter the tenants pay a small} wheat of Russia, in undiminished quantities, and at en-| yet I long to join that company which surround the 
rent, perform certain services to the lord, pay fines on | hanced prices; and also that these articles have now to | throne, singing the songs of Moses and the Lamb.” A 
its transfer, and grind their corn at the seignorial mill. | be paid for chiefly in gold. Thus England is forced to| few days before her death, she said, “I now feel the 
Nearly five millions of acres are held in this antiquated | supply the Czar with no small portion of the funds} Lord’s presence to be very near; oh, how good he is ; 
way. The population occupying these lands, is of pure | needed by him for warlike operations. While the war| when he sends one affliction, he takes another away.” 
French blood, and amounts to about five hundred thou- | lasts, England will probably be compelled to pay Rus-| A few hours previous to her departure, she said, | 
sand. | sia in this manner from twenty to twenty-five millions! think the gates are opening; join with me in supplica- 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.—The British Consul at Hon-| of dollars yearly. tion, that I may not be long in the valley and shadow 














olula has remonstrated, earnestly, against the proposed! Horrid Occurrence.—An item of the last news is, thatthe | of death ;” adding, “Come quickly, Lord Jesus; cut 
annexation of the Islands to the United States. The!} great hospital in Sebastopol was set on fire by the shells short the work in righteousness.” Soon after, all the 
King is reported to be in favour of the measure. An/|of the allies, and was burned to the ground, with all its family at home were called around the bed, whilst she 


ice-house was being erected at Honolula, and a vessel | inmates—two thousand sick and wounded men. This cir-| took an affectionate leave, enjoining it upon them, each, 
from Sitka with 500 tons of ice, was expected to arrive | cumstance is said to be passed over as quietly as possi- | Separately, to live in the fear of the Lord.” 
soon. ble in the French and English papers ; but it is worthy 


UNITED STATES.—The second session of the 33d The Cholera in Sardinia, this season, caused 18,872 love to him; tell him to seek the Lord, and by carefal 
Congress met on the 4th inst.; quorums present in both | deaths out of 37,079 cases reported to the government. walking, strive to meet me in heaven.” 
houses. In the absence of Senator Atchison, Lewis| A Thriving Watering Place—In the village of Sara- husband came in; she was unable to recognize him, & 


. . . . | . . . , : a . . ° ° . 
Cass was chosen President of the Senate, pro. tem. The | toga Springs, N. Y., over one hundred buildings have! in a few minutes passed quietly away, havin her fet 
rk 5 I = g { y J? 


President’s message was sent in; it does not present been erected within the past year, and about sixty are| vent petition in a remarkable degree, granted. 
any points of special interest. The Secretary of oa the process of construction. Of these many are ex- | ~~~ > 
Treasury in his report states the receipts of the fiscal| pensive structures. The resident population of the vil-| PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
year ending Sixth mo. 30 last, from all sources, to be/lage is about 6000. No. 3 Ranstead Plgee, Fourth above Chestnut streeh 
















Her hus- 
' band being fora short time absent from home, and fear 


The great voleano of Hawai was more active than it| of deep consideration as manifesting the savage,—nay, | ing lest she should not hold out until his return, she 
had been for the past five years. | demoniac character of war. said, “If I never see your father again, give my dying 










Soon after, het 
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